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‘fastened it which he drew back with 





4N ORIGINAL TALT OF THE SEVENTEENTH 


CENTURY. 
‘Contin ued from page 35.) 
CHAPFER U1. 

November, the year of gave 
birth to the infant Myra, the daughter of 
Almyra and Ovando. On the evening 
previous to the birth of the infant, a loud 
and repeated knocking was heard at the 
back entrance of the house, and the im- 








patient steps of some one 
pacing to and fro, us if. anxiously waiting 
for admittance. 

‘Who can want shelter at this lone 
hour?” whispered the expected mother 
who had retired to bed, and the husband 
sitting beside, was writing in a large folio. 
Gathering up his writing materials, and 
hastily putting them in his desk, he took 
the lamp and went to the door; a bolt 


caution. 

“Can you shelter me this night,” 
said a man who appeared wrapped in a 
dark mantle, ‘*the morning beams shall 
see me depart.—l only ask for shelter 
from the night-blast, which piercing 
chills my wearied frame.” 

“Certainly,” replied Ovando, and 
ushered his guest into the parlour, 
where, throwing a faggot on the almost 
dying embers, a cheerful blaze soon 
sent its reviving heat into the room. 
«*Almyra has retired to rest,” said our 
host, “and I hardly know what to lay 


Was heard N40. 


‘he unbuttoned his 
throwing open its ample folds displayed 


soldier seldom gets good cheer while on 


——-- 
— 


watch-cloak, and 


the military costume of his dress. “A! 
fatigue, except by chance.” 

A table was soon spread by Ovando, 
and a sirloin of beef with its appenda- 
ges placed before him,—a mug of home- 
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THE MARAUDER. answer, good man,”’ said the guest, asflin the stranger a companion. ‘‘ Hah! 


Gregory !—do we meet again—where 
are the bouts?” Walking to one part 
of the room, Gregory in a whispering 
voice said something, but he spoke so 
low that Ovando could not overhear 
more than the words ** they are waiting 
for you,” and their short conference 
closed. 





brewed stuff and a bottle of Cogniac 
, which, after thoroughly; 





graced his fare 
liv arming himeclf, he did ample justice 
Pac host partcok in pari with him, 
ind introduced his pipe and tobacco. 
They we.e comfortably seated, watch- 
‘ing the curling smoke as it rose in 
columns from their pipes, when a gentle 
tap was heard at the window; the sud- 
denness of which seemed to alarm the 
soldier, who starting up, drew his steel 
and placed it upoa the table beside him. 
The rap was soon repeated again at 
the door, when Ovando arose taking the 
light, asked who was there ; ‘a friend,” 
was the reply, and he unfastened the 
door. A tall masculine figure stood be- 
fore him—a slouching hat overshadow- 
ed his features, which Qwando thought 
he could perceive somewhat agitated 
and confused. ‘Am I the first that has 
called on you this evening?” asked the 
stranger as he stepped hastily within 
the door. ‘Permit me’’ said Ovaedo 
in a determined voice, ‘‘ to inquire your 


procced any further—my dwelling is not 
an assignation house, I hope!” 





before you, except a cold cut, and a mug 
of home-brewed ale.” « Any thing will 


» 





At this instant the soldier appeared at) 
the door, and immediately recognized 


—=—=— 


‘* T must leave you my good sir,”’ said 
the soldier, as he sheathed his sword 
which he had drew on hearmg the tap 
at the. wiewlew; and in company with 
the stranger he silently left the house 
and descended the hill towards the shore 
of the river. 

Fastening the door and replenishing his 
lamp, Ovando returned to his room and 
again occupied himself in writing. Al- 
}myra had fallen into a gentle slumber. 
An awful stillness reigned around—the 
bird of night had ceased its lonely shriek, 
and the earth seemed locked in the arms 
of the god of sleep. Ovando pursued 
his labours of the pen until the family 
clock announced that the third hour of 
the morning had arrived. ‘*Itis time 
Mother Monomia was here,”’ whispered 
he to himself, and at that instant the 
sound of voices struck upon his ear and 
1a tapping was heard upon the window 
Haccompanicd by mother Monomia’s 
voice. He hastily aroge and let her into 
the house, conducting her and the fe- 














business at this late hour before you! 


male companion who accompanied her, 


into the room 
! On entering the room Almyra awoke, 
ies You are come at last, good mother,” 


faintly, said she. 
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“ Yes, in time 1 hope,” replied the |j sides huge columns of rocks were piled 
in matses upon each other. The ser- 
ndo then left them together and|/pentine course of the road which wound 
d to make preparations for his|}among the ponderous ledges that lay 
journey. Ere the star of day was scattered around somewhat impeded his 
the horizon, he had promised to} course : but his proud steed snufting 
meet the Marauder on the confines of|jthe cool, bracing air of the morning, 
the Gedar-swamp. To fail ina promise |j pranced lightly over the ground. 
the fulfilment of which he hadcalled on} A few moments brought him into the 
the moon and stars to witness, would be | darkest part of the lane, which was lined 
stamping his character with inconstancy. jon each side by lofty oaks, whose thick | 
He therefore hurried his departure and||spreading branches seemed almost to 
equipped himself without further delay. shut out the light of heaven. Suddenly 










nurse. 





A large lion-skin coat covered his trusty 
sword and pistols which were belted 
by his side ; and leading forth his horse 
he stopped-for a moment: to inform Al- 
myra that he should return again on that 
day—then giving her a parting kiss, 
mounted his horse and put him at full 
speed down the hill that led to the shore. 
Plunging into the rapid stream, the im- 
petuosity of which was near sweeping 
both horse and rider to destruction—he 
however gained the opposite side of the 














his horse stopped—his ears were erec- 
ted—and, backing as if fearful of pro- 
ceeding, wheeled almost round ; Ovando 
turned fiim, and starting at full speed 
with the velocity of the mountain deer 
bounded over the stony path, while his 
utmost exertions were unavailing in 
checking the fiery movements of the 
frightened animal. 

At a distance in the middle of the 
road was a cause-way, in the centre of 
which, formerly, a small bridge had been 








































river in safety, and striking the rowels 
of his spurs deep into the sides of the 
animal galloped him up the bank, and 
was soon On his way over the long Lef- 
fingwell plains. 

Aurora, the goddess of day had just 
begun to open the portals of light in the 
eastern horizon, atid yet he had up- 
wards of ten long weary miles to tra- 
verse ere he reached the destined spot. 
The morning air was chill and piercing ; 
his clothes which had trailed in the wa- 
ter of the river were cold and uncom- 
fortable, still he pressed on with re- 
; doubled ardour, determining to be at the 
place appointed at the specified time. 
The hoofs of his spirited charger thun- 
dered over the frozen ground, and 
sounded through the thick copse wood 
which lined the sides of the road. 
a solitary being had as yet met his wan- 
dering gaze as he travelled en his way 
with rapidity. 

At length be reached the high land 
which overlooked the city, on the west 
side of which lay the dark and dreary 











like a black mass at a distance. A 
bright spot had just begun to tinge the 
blue clouds beyond the summits of Gro- 
ton hill, when he turned down into the 
dark and gloomy gallows-lane ; on both 


Not 


Cedar-swamp, which stretched itself 


thrown over to admit a rapid stream, 
which foaming crossed the road beneath 
it and roared through the forest. The 
lapse of time had decayed the bridge 
and left a deep chasm, which his horse 
with one bound leaped, and still pursued 
his course as if on the level plain. 

Soon the tops of the forest trees of 
Cedar-swamp burst upon his sight, and 
checking with all his strength the fiery 
speed of his charger, turned into the 
across lane that led to the borders of 
the dark swamp. The prospect from 
this spot afforded a view of the ocean as 
far as the eye could reach. ‘The sun 
was just peeping his red disk from its 
bosom, rising like a globe of fire from 
the waters. 














Ovando reached the destined spot of 
rendezvous andJooked anxiously around 
for the Marauder, who had swore by all 
that was sacred to meet him on the con- 
fines of the swamp; should he fail, his 
oaths of fidelity were broken, the con- 
sequences of which he could not divine, 
| though he trembled lest it should involve 
him in a labyrinth of difficulties from 
which he could not easily extricate him- 
self. The morning gun from a distant 

battery announced to him that the time 
Ihad expired, when turning his horse to 














retrace his steps back, he saw a horse-| 





man at fuil speed amidst a cloud of dust 
coming over the plain. ‘The fleet steed 
cut the air as he flew over the ground, 
and the next instant Ventor was by his 
side ; and sprang from his proud horse, 
which obedient to the commands of its 
master stopped, panting, covered with 
dust and foam. 

‘* Pardon me the delay | have caused 
you, my Ovando,” said the Marauder, 
‘“‘an unforseen accident prevented me 
from meeting you at the appointed time. 
An assassins arm hus thrice aimed at 
my life, and even now the red stream fast 
issues from my bosom.” He said and tear- 
ing open the folds of his mantle, display- 
ed his breast gushing with the crimson 
stream, which stained in spreading gore 
the vestments that covered his manlyform, 

‘‘Magnanimous friend!” exclaimed 
Ovando, shuddering at the sight of blood, 
‘‘you have arrived in time,—thanks, 
that the bloodhounds have failed ;’’ and 
delivering the packet of papers which 
conveyed away a part of his property 
into the hands of Ventor. 

The eyes of the Marauder brightened 
as he received from his deluded victim 
this pledge of faith and devotedness. 
He had him secure withia his grasp, or 
what was better, that which would add 
to the company’s treasure. Mounting 
their horses they slowly accompanied 
each oiher, retracing their steps to- 
wards the banks of the Thames. On 
reaching Leffingwell’s plains, they part- 
ed to make the necessary arrangements 
for carrying their plans into execution. 
Ovando crossedthe fields to the river, 
while the chief retraced his steps back 
to te city. 

(To be continued.) 




















A SPANISH TALE. 
(Continued from page 36.) 


Don Francisco had reached the shore. 
The bursting of the mill-dam had pro- 
bably saved his life, for in his last strug- 
gle with the eddy, it broke the current, 
in which he Would infallibly have gone 
whirling to the ocean, dead or alive, and 
dashed him on the bank some miles 
down the ford. For the first few mo- 
ments he was. totally insensible to his 
escape. He had felt the rush of the 
waters over him; his ears had been 
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filled with a roar, and his eyes covered 
with a darkness, till all passed away. 
His first sensation on the bank was that 
of being able to struggle, and he flung 
his arms around him on the billows of a 
bed of the thickest thistles that ever 
grew under a Spanish sun. With eyes 
still closed against the waters, and ears 
filied with their borrible hissing, he was 
at last convinced that he had changed his 
element, and with hands and Jimbs stung 
by a million of thorns, he sprang on his 
feet. The night had fallen, and the sky 
sparkled through the branches of the 
wilderness. But neither cottage lights, 
stray peasants, nor wood-tracks, would 
come for his calling. The thought of 
the tertulla in his family mansion 
came into his mind. He thought of the 
boleras and the quadrilles, the music 
and the supper ; and himself, the hon- 
our and hope of all, shivering in wet 
clothes in the open air, thinking of rob- 
bers and wolves, with a wilderness on 
one side, and on the other nothing but 
a confounded river, that had nearly sent 
him down for food to the Mediterranean 
lobsters. A new dash of foam from a 
passing wave drove him back into the 


wood, and by the help of a star that|jet, nor the cheeks of carnation ; her | 


twinkled like a diamond, to guide him 
over and about the trunks of endless 
oaks, poplars and elms, some fallen, 
some bending to their fall, and others 
clustered like pillars of a cathedral, he 
felt his way onwards, After an hour or 
two of tumbling, struggling, and execra- 
tions at the folly of having ever learned 
to swim, the light, not too good at best, 
darkened suddenly, and he found himself 
under a wall. He now called out loud- 
ly, but no one answered. He might as 
well have spoken to the irees, among 
which he now appeared likely to pass 
the night. At length, in creeping round 
the wall, he caught the glimpse of a 
lamp through a crevice, and before he 
could cry out again, a young female gli- 

d from an inner door, and took her 
seat under the lamp, which hung ina 
kind of rude summer-pavilion. Here 
he began to think of an adventure. The 
female might be handsome or not, for 


l«« The grave is but a calmer bed,” and 





impossible ; the crevice was the narrow- | 
est slit that was ever made in a stone 
wall ; to widen it was desperate, for the 
stones were masses large enough for 
the foundation of the rock of Gibraltar. | 
The Don, catholic as he was, was once 
or twice on the point of wishing for the 
aid of the cloven-footed architect, who | 
had built the bridge of Saragossa in one | 
night, and carried it away in another. 
The figure of the female was delicate, 
and some notes of her voice, borne to- 
wards him by the echo of the pavilion, 
pleased him still more. Atthat moment, 
he could have sworn by the Santa Casa, 
that she had eyes as jetty as the locks 
that hung over them shining in the lamp, 
rosy lips, carnation cheeks, and teeth 
that made all the pearls of the earth 
black in comparison. The wall was 
‘broken into many hollows and corners, 
like those of the old Moorish buildings, 
jand after a short search, he found a re-'! 
cess which placed bim on the opposite | 
‘side of the garden. A withered vine} 
was his ladder, and he mounted to the 














top of the wall. The female was young, | 
but she shewed neither the eyes of' 





head was leant upon a thin white hand, 
and she was looking intently on a piece 
of embroidery which lay on her knee. 
In a few moments she took it up, and 
began to work at it; but she seemed to 
be thinking of other things, for, after an 
effort or two, she sighed deeply, and 
dropped it once more upon her knee. | 
Then her low and broken song was be- 
gun again, and he heard these words in 





a very sweet voice :— 


“ The grave is but a calmer bed 
Where mortals sleep a Jonger sleep; 
A shelter for the houscless head, 
A spot where wretches cease to weep.” 


The voice would then sink into a mur- 
mur, and after a sigh or two, and a tear 
weed swept from the eye, begin again, 


soon. There was not much in this, but 





| 





the voice was touching, and even the 











her back was turned to him. But to 


raise his voice would have probably began to imagine himself in love. 


made matters worse, and not to put her 


to flight became the grand object. Yet, jtonishment to him. 


This was a matter of the greatest as- 


= 








to see her, in his present position, was !igallant, if the Valencia Diario de los 
Amores was to be believed ; but the 


order to join his regiment before it 


moved to the Portuguese frontier, had 
found him able to take leave of the walls 
of his own native town, and look back 
towards it from every hill up to Elvas, 
without more than remembering that 
there dwelt the lips of the Lady Isadora 
de Alcazar, or the still more renowned 
eyes of the Lady Maria de Dolores. 


How he had escaped from beauties co- 


vered with jewels, and tempting him 
with still brighter glances, to hang upon 
a wallin a forest, where probably more 
than one wolf was waiting for his coming 
down, and all this to leok upon a country 
girl of seventeen, made him feel exces- 


sively astonished. He began to think 
that he was doing something foolish, and 
was preparing to descend, when the 
voice murmured through the thicket, 
and he heard the words, “ The grave is 
but a calmer sleep,”’ for the tenth time, 
but the sound seemed sweeter than ever 

His turning roynd shook the vines, the 
singer gave a startled look upwards, ‘and 
he saw a face of great beauty ; a pale 
forehead, from which locks as black as 
ebony had been shaken back by her 
looking up; a cheek flushed with sur- 
prise, and a pair of eyes that, under the 
lamp, sparkled like a pair of large dia- 
monds. Don Francisco in another step 
would have crossed the wall, when a 
musket was fired from behind ; the bul- 
let dashed the stone into shivers around 
his head, his hold gave way, and he 
found himself buried to the neck in lime, 
bricks, and bramble bushes. On his 
winding himself out of this pit, he de- 
termined to try the wall again, declare 
his rank, and make the unknown beauty 


an offer of the whole Almorin Palace, 


with all therein. But the lamp had been 
put out, the arbour was deserted, he 
could not hear so much as the rustle of 
a bird; all had disappeared like the 
money of a fairy tale; and in a night 


tnat seemed doubly dark on purpose to — 


puzzle him, he at length scrambled out 
of the wood, and, to his wonder, found 


raising of her hand to her head was 80} himself within a short league of Valen- 
full of a pretty tenderness, that the Donficia. 


The palace was by this time crowded ; 
the tertul/u was in allits glory. Lemon- 


He had been a bold liade and iced waters, Majorca cakes, and 
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Maltese oranges, were making a hun- 
dred circles of the ball-rooms ; and the 
lights blazed down from the huge win- 
dows on half the populace of Valencia, 
danting in the courts below. The Cap- 
tain-General’s ball was nothing to it, 
though he had brought his first fiddler 
from Naples, and had produced a famine 
of ice in the city for a month in the hot- 
test part of the year before. But the 
Don's mind was changed upon things of 
this kirid, and he would have made his 
his way up a private stair-case, and 
thought of the evening’s adventure in his 
bed, but for a sudden cry, and the sight 
of aman rolling from the top of the 
stairs to the bottom. It was Tomaso, 
who had been ferried over the river 
about two hours before, and had come 
full speed home, with no small! doubt of 
ever seeing him again ; but he had found 
the tertulla begun, and he was too much 
a lover of dancing and eating to disturb 
them by opening his mind for the night. 
His cry of surprise brought out the ser- 
vants. The Don’s coming was now 
known through the house, and as escape 
was impossible, he gave way to the pre- 
parations for his appearance, and efiter- 
ed the the,state apartmeat. He was 
received as sons and heirs of palaces 
and mines in Mexico always have been, 
and will always be received. The gen- 
tlemen complimented him on his dia de 
santo, the Lady Maria de Dolores chid 
him openly for coming so late, and two 
hundred and and fifty eyes of the first 
rate, blue, brown, and black, thanked 
him for coming at all. 
(To be continued.) 
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ESSAYIST, No. 6. 


ENVY. 


“ Envy, to which th’ ignoble mind °s a slave, 
is emulation in the learn’d, or brave.” 

Pore. 
It will be readily admitted by all who 
. are acquainted with human nature, that 


\.. avery large proportion of those evils, 


which ravage society, and destroy the 
comfort of individuals, proceeds from a 
desire in one man, to cause wretched- 
»pess in another. Our greatest aim is 
to acquire a superiority oter others, 
aod, however noble may be the object 
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which we seek, we often attempt the 
gratification of it, by means which are 
unworthy ef our nature. Such is En- 
vy,—which has been justly defined by 
a celebrated writer, ‘* sorrow at other 
men’s good, and joy at their harm.” It 
is of all the passions, the most severely 
censured by moralists, as one of the ba- 


——- 
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T x ‘ = 

Why should Envy prompt us to covet 
the worldly happiness of another ? It js 
becaus? all thoughts of the world to 
come are absent from our minds. The 
most liable to Envy, are the avaricious, 
{little minded, and proud : they, conscious 
| of their own weakness, and the conlempt 
which they so justly deserve, fear to be 


sest and most, depraved dispositions of|/excelled, and imagine that they are de- 


our nature, and one which renders its 
possessor continually unhappy. He sei- 
zes upon the slightest fault of the most 
virtuous, and magnifies it into an enor- 
mous crime, and so great is his malice, 
that he would even sacrifice his own in- 
terests to gratify it; he has for his 
foundation calumny and detraction, and 
his infamous purposes often succeed 
with those, whose minds are as weak 
and contracted as his own. It is justly 
remarked by Lord Bacon, that ‘‘a man 
who has no virtue himself, always envies 
virtue in others ; for men’s minds,”’ says 
he, ‘* will feed upon their own good, or 
upon others’ evil; and he that wants 
the one, will prey upon the other.” 
There is a conscious shame always at- 
tendant upon Envy, for its possessor 
while he envies the prosperity of ano- 
ther, and blames his most trifling faults, 
feels a secret regard fur those very 
qualities, which he often unjustly repro- 
bates. 

When a fellow being has tasted the 
bitter cup of misfortune, instead of pour- 
ing balm into his wounded heart, we be- 
hold the envious man rejoicing. How 
different are his feelings, when he sees 
a fellow being enjoying every blessing 
which this world can afford: it is then, 


his guilty conscience torments him, and! 
he finds that an omnipotent Providence 
watches continually over the virtuous. 
Although vigtue may for a short time, 
be darkened by the foul aspersions of 
Envy, yet ere long, like the radiance of 
the sun, it disperses those clouds which 
have gathered around it, and obscured 
its lustre, and shines with greater splen- 
dour than before. It cannot be tarnish- 
ed by the malice of the envious man, 
for, like the rock of the ocean, it with- 
stands with success the waves which 
continually beat against it, and remains 
still secure and unmoved, amid 




















graded in the same proportion as others 
are exalted. Envy poisons the stream 
of happiness and makes its possessor the 
object of detestation and - ridicule. 
When he occupies an exalted station in 
life he is hated and despised, and even 
his relations and friends cannot feel for 
|, bim that affection which is natural ; and 
when he falls from it, no one sheds for 
}him the gentle and unmixed tear of sym- 
It pathy. When his earthly career is fin- 
|| ished, and he is numbered among the 


| . ° ° ° 
‘dead, bis memory still survives him, 


ij and is always mentioned with scorn and 
\] ~ 


|, contempt. 








Let all then, who would aspire to the 
name of Christian, do unto others, as 
they would wish that they should do un- 
to them: let them assist each other 
through the weary path of life, and when 
they arrive at their journey’s end, they 
will find a crown of happiness which is 


'free from the sorrows and cares of this 
world. 





THEODORE. 





cad 





HABITS OF THE SEAL. 
Seals, says Mr. Laing, in his narra- 
live of “A Voyage to Spitzbergen,”’ 
have a very delicate sense of hearing, 





thet the eavious man ic truly wretched .| and are very much delighted with mu- 


sic. ‘The captain’s son, who was agood 
performer on the violin, never failed to 
have a numerous auditory, when we 
were in the seas frequented by those 
animals: and I haye seen them follow 
the ship for miles when any person was 
playing on deck. ‘This fact was obser- 
ved by the ancient poets,* and is thus 
alluded to by Mr. Scott in his recent 
poem : 


Rude Heiskar’s seals, through surges dark, 
Will long pursue the miustrel’s bark. 


Pliny expressly states this animal to 








* Apol. Rhod. lib. 1. Val. Flac. lib. 5. lin. 





“The wreck of matter, and the crush of worlds.” 


440. gaudebant carmine phoce. 
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be of a docile and tractable nature, and 
in this he is supported by the more en- 
larged experience of modern times. 
The seal described by Dr. Parsons} 
‘Pennant’s Quadrupeds, vol. ii. p. 272)! 
was taught to come out of his tub and) 
return to the water at the command of 
his keeper, to stretch out his neck to’ 
kiss him, and to perform several other | 
motions. In swimming, these animals | 
constantly keep the head and often the | 
whole body as far as the shoulder, above | 
the surface of the water. The first | 
seen by Mr. Laing was at a considerable | 


distance, and might easily have been! 
mistaken for a man, though it was much| 
more likea dog. buffon has remarked, | 
that the seal afforded the foundation to! 
the poetic fiction of the Nereids in anti-| 
quity, and perhaps, we may add, to the 
no less fictitious Mermaids of modern 
times. 








ORIGIN OF ENGRAVED COPPFR- 
PLATES. 

It seems odd, and yet it is a known) 
fact, that the most useful discoveries} 
have been owing to chance. A gold- 
smith of Florence, cutting figures on his. 
works without any thoughts of moulding! 
them with milled suiphur, perceived! 
that what came out of the mould had on) 





it all the impressions of the engraving, 
by means of the black which the sul-) 
phar extracted from the cuttings ; and, | 
trying to do the like on silver plates’ 
with moistened paper, going over it with: 
a smooth roller, it succeeded to his wish. | 
A goldsmith of the same city took in| 





hand the like experiment, and his suc-| 
cess was such, that he set about engra- | 


France and Germany soon learned from 
Italy the art of working copper-plates. 
England was very late in following the 
ingenious examples of those nations, 
engraving having been scarce known, or 
at least very little cultivated there, till 
the end of the last century. 
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SINGULAR CUSTOMS OF THE TURKS, | 


a of nature ; 





The Turks carefully take up the mi-| 


nutest particle of bread they discover on | 
“Fs . ° ' . 
the ground, conceiving it an henious, (transfusion) 


crime to trample so useful an article | recruit the exhausted fr 
) the ebbing tide of life. 


under their feet. 








‘ They pair their nails as close to the 
finger as possible ; this is done to pre- 
vent the accumulation of filth under 
them, as they constantly convey their 
victuals to the mouth by the assistance 


of their fingers. 


The prohibition of wine is generally 
known. It is strictly observed by the 
majority of the followers of Mahomed. 
The writer of this article has, however, 
frequently prevailed on several of them 
to partake of this excellent beverage ‘room for the intended improvements of 


———— 


THE DESERTED VILLAGI] 





Tr ° 

The following account of the origin of 
Goldsmith’s beautiful poem, is from the 
London Magazine for February, 1822 


On me 

The poem of the Deserted Village 
took its origin from the circumstance of 
General Robert Napper having purchas- 
ed an extensive tract of the country sur- 
rounding Lissoy, or Juburn; in conse- 
quence of which many families here 
called colliers, were removed to make 


under , inati ‘ ral =| ; 
the denomination of a cordial ; what was now to become the wide do- 


rejected it with disgust. 


if he had called it wine, they would have main, warm with the idea of changing 


the face of his new acquisition ; and 


r : ‘ “ae 

They do not suffer the smallest scrap| were forced * with fainting steps,” to go 
of paper (o lay on the earth ; if they ob-] in search of ** torrid tracts” and distant 
serve a fragment, they devoutly take it} climes.” 


up, and place it in some convenient 


This fact alone might be sufficient to 


place. The reason they adduce for this} establish the seat of the poem; but there 
peculiarity, is the existence of a chance|'cannot remain a doubt in any unpreju- 
that on the paper, letters may possibly} diced mind, when the following are ad- 
be inscribed that would compose the|/ded, viz:—That the character of the 
name of the Deity—so great is their ve- village preacher, the above named Hen- 


neration for the Divine being ! 


ry, (the brother of the poet,) is copied 
from nature. He is described exactly 











The following experiments on the Transfusion of | 
Blood, are new to us; and if of any impor- 


tance, ought to be generally known. 


Dr. heatock, of Barbadoes, has, in aj; 
late inaugural thesis, detailed a variety || 
of experiments on animals, by which 


l'as he lived; and his ** modest mansion” 
as itexisted. Burn, or the name of the 
village master, and the site of his school 





house, and Catharine Girachly a lonely 
/widow : 


=| 
it | The wretched matron, forced, in age, for bread 


would appear that transfusion of —— To strip the brock with mantling cresses spread 
from one animal to another is not only !! 

safe, but, in all analogical probability,| (and to this day the brook and ditches, 
would be, on certain occasions, such as| near the spot where her cabin stood, 


profuse bleeding, instrumental in saving 
life. Animals, on being bled to syncope, 
in general died when left to the efforts 
but when the warm blood of 
ving several curious pieces. Thus | other animals was allowed to flow into 
their veins, they suddenly and rapidly 
recovered. These experiments were 
varied in a great number of ways, but 
jalways with the same result. Dr. Lea- 
|cock concludes thus :—‘* When the dan- 
ger is imminent, and common means 
ineffectual—as when a parturient woman 
|trembles on the brink of the grave, from || 
Juterine hemorrhage ; or when a soldier 
is at the point of death from loss of 
blood ; what reason can be alledged for 
not having recourse to this last hope 
and for not attempting to 
ame, and turn 


(abound with cresses) still remain in the 
‘memory of the inhabitants, and Catha- 
-rine’s children still live in the neighbor- 
hood. The pool, the busy mill, the house 
where “‘nul-brown draughts inspired,” 
are still visited as the poetic scene, and 
ithe “ hawthorn bush” growing in an open 
‘space in frout of the house, which I 
‘knew to have three trunks, is now re- 
duced to one; the other two having 
Ibeen cut, from time to time, by persons 
carrying pieces of it away to be made 
into toys, &c. in honour of the bard, and 
lof the celebrity of his poem. All these 
contribute to the same proof, and the 
‘“ decent church,” which I attended for 
upwards of eighteen years, and which 
\** taps the neighboring hill,” is exactly 
idescribed as seen from Lissoy, the resi- 
dence of the preacher. 
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VARIETY. | 
PRESENCE OF MIND. | 

In the highlands of Scotland, as in-|| 
deed in all mountainous countries, the 
rivers often receive sudden accessions || 
of water, even in the most serene wea- || 
ther, and in such gushing and over-)| 
whelming torrents as irresistably sweep 
away every living thing before them. 

A Murrayshire farmer, who was in 
the habit of taking his plough-oxen eve- 
ry summer lo Strathdon to grass, was 
passing on-a fine clear day over a river 





on stepping stones, in company with a} 


Highlander ; the Highlander had reach-|| 


ed the opposite bank; the farmer was 
loitering on the stones, and looking 
about him, wondering at a sudden and 
increasing noise he heard, when the 
Highlander cried out, ‘Help! help! or 
I'ma dead man !”’ and fell to the groune ; 
the farmer sprung to his assistance, and 
had hardly reached him when the tor- 
rent came down, sweeping over the 
stones with such fury, as no human force 
could have withstood. The Highlander 
had heard the roaring of the torrent, 
behind the rocks that intercepted its 
approach from lis view, and fearing the 
stranger might be panic-struck and lost, 
ii he told him of his danger, took this 
ingenious expedient to save him. 





FEAR. 


The passion of fear sometimes shows 
itself upon the slightest occasions, and 
in persons least likely to entertain such 
a guest. A French author relates a 
whimsical instance of this kind. Charles 
Gustavus (the successor to Christiana of 
Sweden) was besieging Prague, when 
a boor of most extraordinary visage de- 
sired admittance to his tent, and being 
allowed entrance, offered by way of 
amusing the king, to devour a whole 
hog, weighing 200 weight, in his pres- 
ence. ‘The old general Koningsmark, 
who stood by the king’s side, and who, 


‘sion of the jaws. | 

'word, the veteran suddenly turned | | cannot pay my journeymen without 

jround, ran out of the tent, and did not |money, and money I must have.’ Si; 
‘ 

{ 
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consider himself safe until he had arri- 
ved at his quarters, where he remained 


‘above twenty-tour hours locked up se- 
curely, before he recovered of the panic: 


which had so severely affected him. 


The following are some of the nick- 
names bestowed by the Turks upon 


‘other nations :—The Arabians they call 
|Madmen ; the Armenians, Dirt-eaters ; 
the Bosnians, Vagabonds ; the Bulgart-) 
‘ans, the Banditti ; Christians, in general, 


Idolaters ; the Germans, Brutal Swear- 


gars ; the Jews, Dogs ; the Mainottes, 


the Poles, Boasting Infidels ; the Ragu- 
sans, Spies; the Russians, Villainous 


Fishermen ; the Wallachians, Fiddlers 
Of the Bohemians and Curds they say, 
a Bohemian fiddles and a Curd dances. | 


=a 
ANECDOTE OF SIR RICHARD STEELE, | 


Sir Richard Steele, had constructed a. 
very elegant theatre in his house for the 
recitation of select passages from favour- | 
ite authors, and wishing to ascertain 





soldier as he was,-had not got rid of 
the prejudices of his childhood, hinted 
to his royal master that the peasant 
ought to be burnt asasorcerer. “ Sir 
(said the fellow, irritated at the remark) 
if your majesty will but make that old 
gentleman take off his sword and spurs, 





whether it was as well calculated to 
gratify the ear as the eye, desired the 
carpenter, who had completed the work, 
to ascend a pulpit placed at one end of 
the building, and speak a few sentences. 

€ carpenter obeyed, but when moun- 
ted found himself utterly at a loss for 





ee ren 


I will eat hiia before your face, before |, the matter of bis barangue. 
begin with the pig. 


FURRIOR FORT ERE, \jand great taste in singing, on being one 


ers ; the English, Clothsellers ; Italians, 
and all Franks, Camelions of a thousand | 
colours ; the French, Subtle ; the Geor-| 
'gians, Lice-eaters ; the Greeks, Hares ;| 
‘the Dutch, Spice Dealers, and .also| 
Cheese Merchants ; the Indians, Beg- | 


Hot Headed Fellows; the Moldavians,' 
Stupid farmers, and Rams without horns ; 
the Persians, Red-Headed Heretics ; 


Russians; the Spaniards, Idlers; the. 
Tartars, Carrion-eaters ; the Venetians, | 








nt eee 


——— 
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Sir Richard 


General Kon-|| begged he would pronounce whateyey 
ningsmark, who had at the head ofa body || came first into his head. Thus encour. 
. agai ie ! alte ee he. 
of Swedes, performed wonders against || aged, the new made orator began, and 
ithe Austrians, and who was looked upon | looking stedfastly at the knight, in , 
‘as one of the bravest men of the age, || voice like thunder, exclaimed ‘ Sir Rich. 
could not however stand this proposal, ard Steele, bere has | and these here 
and especially as it was accompanied by | 
‘a most bideous and.preternatural expan- | months and never seen the colour o| 
Without uttering a |your money. 


men been doing your work for three 


When are you to pay us ! 


Richard replied, that he was in rapture: 
with the eloquence, but by no means 
admired the subject. 


THE COMPLIMENT. 


A lady, who had an excellent voice 
3 


day entreated to oblige the company 
with a proof of her ability, declared that 
she could not sing ; 
itively. 
aware of; (said Mr. Edgeworth, who 
was present) for we know, my dear 
madam, you do not sing positively, but 
superlatively.”” 


she could not, pos- 
* Phat we are all very well 





4 CLASSICAL PUN. ; 
The following classical pun ts said to 
have been made on Madame Catalani at 
Edinburg. Being engaged to sup at the 
house of a Scottish Barrister, and the 
company being detained by her prolong- 
ed stay at one of her concerts, the im- 
patient wit exclaimed in a parody of the 
words of Cicero, ‘* Quousgue tandem, 
Catalani, abutere patentia nostra ’” 





A CURIOUS COMMENT. 


The motto which was inserted under 


| euns : ‘ 
| the arms of William, Prince of Orange, 


on his accession to the English crown, 
was ‘* Non rapiti, sed recept.”’ 
“1 did not steal, but I received,” 
This being shown to Dean Swift, he 
said, with a sarcastic smile, ** The re- 
ceiver’s as bad as the thief.” 





A COQUETTE AND COXCOMB. 
Courtship is sometimes the farce of 
love, and is never so ridiculous as when 
a coquette is solicited by a coxcomb. It 
then resembles Dr. Young’s fantastic 
chace, a ‘* shadow hunting a shade.”’ 
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FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


Messrs. Editors,—You must know, our late 
brother Latus Rectum, bequeathed me his harp, 
with the following Encomium—which I submit 
to the public through your paper—although that 
public may accuse me of cherishing a desire of 
recowueuding myself to their notice. 

PHILO RECTUM. 


The orient bird with flecker'd pinions, 
Soars upwards to the starr'd dominions, 
And while it bends its lightsome wings, 
It glances down on earthly things 
With lofty scorn,—nor deigns to fly 
Where Nature towers on pageantry— 
But from some craggy glen, it sees 
Au eagle lash the mountain breeze, 

By lusty sweeps impell’d and driven 

High upwards to the vaulted heaven, 
Cleaving the air with sovereign grace, 

Till verging on the brink of space! 
—Then,—then it looks the ether thro’ 

And bumbly asks to follow too— 

But no—its flaccid pinions fail, 

Tho’ swift—tho’ light—they're far too frail! 


So my young muse—untaught—unknown, 
Is wont to kiss some gemmed zoue, 
And tear from off the galaxy, 
A star of immortality ! 
But while she roams athwart the skies, 
Thy muse, less trepid, boldly fiies 
Up toher sphere,—that boundless span, 
Scarce known to wistful—kenning man, 
Grasping the gems of that rich height, 
Where poets’ fancy takes its flight. 

« * ¥ * * a * 

This tribute to my fertile mind, 
Thy fancy bright,—thy taste refin’d, 
Accept from one—who little versed 
In pathos soft—has often cursed 
His stingy muse, who would not shower 
The gossamer from Fancy’s flower: 
And when his harp in silence lay, 
When all its tones have died away— 
Strike thou the cords with ardour brave, 
And raise the music of the grave— 
The grave ?—Oh, no—with boldness sweep 
The trembling strings, that none may weep; 
I wish no wailings when I'm dead, 
I gave few tears—1 wish few shed— 
Except the tears of that divine 
Aud noble balm—the tears of wine. 
I wish no requiem, but a lay 
To drive my lagging soul away 
Towards that bright and genial place, 
Where pleasure basks on every face. 


But should my harp prove chordless—riven, 
Without one sound to yield to heaven, 
(Save when some Dirae passing by, 
Drives through its frame a hurried sigh} 
Warp'd by tempests,—lonely hung, 
Where seldom treads a child of song. 
0 string it o'er and gaily touch, 


J 


To blithe Anacreon then sing, 

And draw out life from every string ; 

To crown’d Catullus raise the strain, 

To honest Horace touch again— 

Sing to the sons whose only sign, 

Hangs yearly on the luscious vine; 

| And when thy hand with good old age, 

Shall tremble on life’s tottering stage, 
Bestow on some Anacreon child, 

The “ Harp of mirth*—whose cadence wild, 
For ages may enhance that spirit 

Which thousands have been proud t’ inherit! 





FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


TO OLD 209. 


Dearest home of the happy, I fondly regret, 

| Those days where I lost my deep gloom ; 

| Do the youthful and innocent—lioger there yet, 
| As the roses of summer in bloom? 





,’Mid the scenes of thy beauty, in idea I roan, 
| When careless I thought not of ill, 

Ah say! are all yet in that bliss-giving home? 
Are the friends of my bosom there still? 


When I left ye in sorrow, I turned in my grief 

From cach scen’ry blooming that sprung to my 
view, 

In vain was the change, I could find no relief 

| As I bade thee a tearful adieu. 





life, 
Shall remind me I'm absent from you ; 
| Every care, every feeling of peace or of strife, 
Shall bid me regret ye anew. 
| West-Point. UNCLE ADAM. 


FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


THE LUNATIC LOVER. 


They madc her a grave ‘mid nettles wild, 
Moisten’d with baneful dew ; 


| Andshe sleeps where the sunbeams never smiid, 
| . 
| And an unbaned zephyr, pure and mild, 


Ne’er over the dark spot tlew. 


- 
Then away to her grave! —I'll see it soon, 
Tho’ hid from tbe wand'rer’s eye; 


| Pil kiss the lone sod in the fire of noon, 
Or sing her death-dirge to the waning moon, 


And, raving with madness die. 


I'll make her a wreath of the cypress tree, 
And twine it around her head ; 

And her spirit shall fly from heaven to me, 

And list to my voice’s wild harmony, 
While I whine o’er the mouldering dead. 


I'll wander about from hour to hour, 
And inhale the siroc's breath, 

My chalice shall bea narcotic flow’r, 

And Vl drink of the hemlock’s blistering show’r, 
And join in the Jaugh of death. 


And my true love shall come,—and we'll dance 
and sing 





The wires its master lov'd so much. 





By the moonbeam’s fairy light ; 


| Ev'ry thorn which is strewed in the pathway of 





While she'll fan my hot brains with a vampire’s 
wing, 
And probe my heart’s wound with an adder's 
sting, 
Till cur’d of affliction’s bite. 


But where is she now ?—bencath the brake, 
Alone in the sleep of death ; 
Then let me away to bid her awake, 


Breathes on his deadly breath. 


This moment f hear her requiem swell, 
—Ah! no—they bestow'd her none, 

Yet, surely | heard—'tis the she-wolf’s yell, 

And the midnight revels of fiends of hell, 
That shrink from the morning's sun. 


Away thro’ the dismal glen he sped, 
To the crags where the cascades hiss; 
And his glance was wild, and his bosom bled, 
For he thought that he flew to wake the dead, 
—But he plunged in a black abyss. 
HAROLD. 


FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


EVENING. 

| The sun's last ray still lingers o'er the scene, 
Tinting the landscape with a golden hue; 
| And Eve, with shady veil and placid mein, 








Now bathes the fragrant flow'rs with balmy 
dew. 


Dear to the thoughtful mind this pensive hour, 
When from the busy !aunts of tran retir'd, 
Fancy! thy vot'ry owns thy magic pow'r, 
And yields to the gay dreauws by thee iuspir'd. 


| 
| 
| 


, But soon, superior to all worldly thought, 
My soul devoutly lifts its hopes to thee, 
| Creator! and, with grateful fervour fraught, 
I hail the mercy thou hast shewn to me: 
And as I contemplate thy woud'rous ways, 
My heart pours forth to Thee the hymn of praise, 
MAC IVOUR. 





From the Literary Gazette. 


LOVERS’ WIEN! 


When should lovers breathe their vows? 
When should ladies hear ther ? 
When the dew is on the boughs, 
When none else are near them ; 
When the moon shines cald and pale, 
When the birds are sleeping, 
When no voice is on the gale, 
When the rose is weeping: 
When the stars are bright on high, 
Like hope in young Love’s dreaming, 
And glancing round the light clouds fly, 
Like soft tears to shade their beaming. 
The fairest smiles are those that live 
On the brow, by star-light wreathing ; 
And their lips the richest inceuse give 
When the sighs are at midnight breathing. 
Oh, softest is the cheek’s love-ray 








When seen by moonlight’s hours - 


~ 


Lest the night-dew kills—and the hateful snake 
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Other roses sock the day, 
But blashes are night-flowers. NEW-YORK, 

Oh, when the moon and stars are bright, 
When the dew-drops glisten, 

Then their vows should lovers plight, illeed | ra 
Thep should ladies listen. 


United States, which would shortly make 
pearance. 
SATURDAY, JUNE 15, 1822. = 


' . . 
| A few grains of salt dropped into the water i; 


its ay 
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whieh flowers are kept, it is said preserves then 
Bills —Among the many attractions that are |' greatly from fading, and keeps them in bloom 
noe |publicly anuounced in our daily prints, and in} double the period that pure water will, 
‘ | : ¢ sda i 
flaring bills adora the corners ef our streets, || 
‘we have often been amused at their variety :—|| 


|For instance, a Theatre bill, displayed to the 
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From the Panorama, 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

















THE BARDS FAREWELL TO Nis BRQ- | teneth of tweor three medium sheets, a Circus|| Gi aan creas from our correspondents 
ay TR 2 . - nie, Which Will receive ‘ tj i. 
KEN LUTE. |! advertisement, three or four feet in length; - O8 tile, HHlca Will Feccive attention 
Alas, for thee! abandon'd Lute! i Vauxhall, Richmond- Hill, and Chatham Garden | > . ~ —— 
Thy voice is hush’d—thy chords are mute, hand-bills, announcing fireworks, songs, regita-|) MARRIED 
Yet mid thy silver strings, tions, &e.—Show bills of the Gallery of Paiut- | <" = 
Zephyr in sportive mazes playing, ‘ings; Fine Arts; Museum, Exhibition of wax!| On Monday evening last, by the Rev. Dr 
The flecting melody delaying, figures ; Wild beasts ; Sea-Serpent, ke. Rie Spring, Mr. Thomas Nildeberger, son of John 4. 


Stull waves his airy wings: for Concerts, of vocal and instrumental music, | Mildeberger, Esq to Miss Caroline Tull, all of 
‘and numerous other performances, all announced || this city, 

‘in large capital letters, to be exhibited in different i On Tucsday evening last, by the Rev. Paschal 
'parts of the city, displaying to us at one view | N. Strong, Mr. Henry Grinnell, merchant, to 
\the various ways of procuring money.—Bat Miss Saralt Mintura, daughter of the late Wa. 
among all the attraction and pleasure which the | Minturn, Esq. all of this city. 

various bills hold forth to the eye and ear of the} On Thursday evening, by tke Rev. Mr, 
‘curious and learned, we know of none that would || O'Gorman, Mr Patrick Doherty, to Miss Mary 


‘ereate more of a smile on our cour.tenances thav || Ann Walsh, daughter of William Walsh, all of 


And as their light touch vibrates o'er 

The dulcet chords so sweet before, 
They breathe a tender sigh, 

Plaintive as Mem'ry fondly heaves 

When tracing o’er her sybil-leaves 
She dwells on scenes gone by. 





| 
' 


f 
} 
| 


Tis but a sigh '—thy notes are dead; 








The magic of thy sound is fled, to.sce the small amount of our bills promptly | this city 
And, sear'd by early woe, y paid us; and we indulge the hope that among 86 | sinietieemnins = 
The heart that bade these notes awake, ,many different kinds of bills which greet our| oh 
The heart that jov'd them,—could it break, sight, such as hand-bills, due-bills, &e. that our | DIED, 
Were hush'd for ever row! gg ee Ceeeee Se wow tome of their Dank | On Wednesday merning last, Mrs, Margare! 
The touch of an untator’d hand, cats | Haws, in the 85th yee of her age. ee.’ 
| On Monday mornir¢ last, of a lingering illness, 


The stroke of time—which none withstand, 
Have marr’d thy toneful sound ; 

But o’er thy Minstrel’s hapless fate 

Time presses with a deadlier we'ght, 
And bows him to the ground! 


| The. Philadelphia Franklin Gazette states, || 
thatthe Rey. Mr. SUMMERFIELD was very il! in|! . 

- : yg ree Bloodgood, ia the 624 year of her age. 
that city, from the rupture of a blood vesse! ;— || : a : ‘het ed 
|| In Baltimore, sailing-master George Ulric, 


Mrs Marsaret Bioodyood, wife of Mr. Thomas 


and the Democratic Press observes, that he is |! laa 
‘ . ‘ |of the U. States Navy. 
so very ill that slender hopes ofhis recovery are : 

















| cherished | At Albany, very suddenly, on Saturday eve- 
The “soul of song” that warid his lay, rere ; in | ning the Ist inst“by the bursting of a blood ves- 
Fades as the rosy light of day ll sel, Mr. Smith Hendrickso 
: : ; om ; taza. \ || C4 | b Hendrickson. 

Sinks into evening gloom ; bs ve as . f Mie se ao | Drowned ia the river Delaware, at Delhi,o 
Day’s slumbering light way wake again, i de . . wary ae ps prey One ithe Ist inst Ansel Trueby, while bathing. and 
But naught shall wake the dying strain " nD “ a pie ieee oe Spyies | Capt Newbury, while in the act of endeavouring 

That echoes from the tomb! bape waabd ne ey SPE Ol shin 

50 pages, ornamented witb four appropriate car- The eliy Inanector reports the death of 
Welcome that tomb!—its dark recess icature prints inhigh style, : . h 4 4 , Saturday 
Is peaceful in its loneliness ;— — Pore, Seriag, ee Were ence oe 

There anguish cannot groan, A fossil ship, it is said, has lately bees: dis- | last, viz. 21 men, 19 women, 4 boys and 12 girls. 
There all the ties that bind the soul, covered in North Urabant, in digging a founda- || = = wo Ss 
Love's tenderest bouds of soit control, tion for a building. It is about 16 feet broad 

j ie Fe ; sR aie aaah dale amt 

Are broken—like thine own! and 60 long; its form bas not yet been ascer- LETTER-PRESS PRINTING. 

. tained, ow.ng to the depth it is buried, so as to PAMPHLETs, Carnps, HANDBILLS, CIRCU- 





distinguish the age and country to which i: be-|}Lars, &c &c. executed with neatness and dis 


If the following lines, written by an ancient longed, but conjecture fixes the period to | ‘21, patch, at the office of the Ladies’ Literary Cu 


Governor of Connecticut, do not border on the || When an inundation happened; so that it has|| binef, No. 30 William-st. directly opposite the 


beautiful, they at least partake of the subjime. been four centuries under ground Post office. 
Abigail Lord, of her own accord, : (London Magazine ir Subscriptions for the Cabinet, re 


Went down to see her sister ; 


iferary.— Inolk ceived at the publisher's office No. 30 Williat: 
Jason Lee, as brisk as a flea, Literary—The English journals announce 











: that a portion of Walpole’s Memoirs of his own “Sins tie 5 galls ec aga 
Jumped right up and kise'd her. Times, has been published in London = -_ 
—_ fe The third number of Mvore aud Bishop’s Na-} ; 
EPIGRAM tional Airs, bad also just appeared. Mr South- EET inen aetna i 


ey has announced a life of Oliver Cromwell BY NATHANIEL SMITH & co. 
and Mr. Goodwin is engaged ona History of the At No. 30 William-street, directly opposite the 


Robert complain'd in bitter terms one da 
: y» 
‘Lee ta’en ps. character away ;__ Commonwealth of England Post. — sd) es 
your character '’ say Frank, ‘ why zounds! Private Letters from London, state that an aa ills. bh oid —Country subscribes 
indefatigable and able person bas been for some to pay in advance. 














1 woald not have it for ten thousand pounds. 














